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Benjamin Fung, of the Concordia Institute for Information Systems Engineering, is dentine the patterns in anonymous emails that can be traced back to their authors. | comcornia university 


CHris ATACK 


A team of researchers from Concordia University has 
developed an effective new technique to determine the 
authorship of anonymous emails. Tests showed their 
method has a high level of accuracy — and unlike many 
other methods of ascertaining authorship, it can provide 
presentable evidence in courts of law. The new technique 
is profiled in a study published in Digital Investigation. 

“In the past few years, we’ve seen an alarming increase 
in the number of cybercrimes involving anonymous 
emails,” says study co-author Benjamin Fung, a profes- 
sor of Information Systems Engineering at Concordia 
University and an expert in data mining — extracting 
useful, previously unknown knowledge from a large vol- 
ume of raw data. “These emails can transmit threats or 
child pornography, facilitate communications between 
criminals or carry viruses.” 
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While police can often use the IP address to locate the 
house or apartment where an email originated, they may 
find many people at that address. They need a reliable, 
effective way to determine which of several suspects has 
written the emails under investigation. 

Fung and his colleagues developed a novel method 
of authorship attribution to meet this need, based on 
techniques used in speech recognition and data mining. 
Their approach relies on the identification of frequent 
patterns — unique combinations of features that recur in 
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ACCURACY OF AUTHOR IDENTIFICATION METHODS 
DEVELOPED BY THE CONCORDIA INSTITUTE FOR 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS ENGINEERING. 
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a suspect’s emails. 

To determine whether a suspect has authored the tar- 
get email, they first identify the patterns found in emails 
written by the subject. Then, they filter out any of these 
patterns which are also found in the emails of other 
suspects. The remaining frequent patterns are unique 
to the author of the emails being analyzed. They consti- 
tute the suspect's ‘write-print, a distinctive identifier like 
a fingerprint. 

CONTINUED ON P. 2 
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FACULTY OF ENGINEERING AND COMPUTER 
SCIENCE SHOWING IMPRESSIVE GROWTRH 


Enrolment and external research grants both on the rise 


LAURIE ZACK 


At the February 17 meeting of Concordia’s Board of 
Governors, Engineering and Computer Science (ENCS) 
Dean, Robin Drew, presented an overview of the Facul- 
ty’s growth. 

In terms of enrolment, there has been an almost 10% 
increase in undergraduate full-time equivalent students 
(FTEs) over the last five years. Master’s and PhD weight- 
ed FTEs have risen substantially from 5,821 in 2008-09 
to 6,970 in 2010-11. 
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INCREASE IN 
RESEARCH 
FUNDING 2006-10. 


Meanwhile, external research grant funding has in- 
crease 28% in the last five years. In 2010, ENCS had a 
68% success rate in its Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada (NSERC) Discovery Grants, 
one of the highest success rates among comprehensive 
universities, and well above the national average of 58%. 
ENCS also obtained the largest number (six) of NSERC 
Discovery Accelerator Supplements of any engineering 
Faculty in Canada. The Faculty’s strategic plan targets 
a 50% increase in research funding by 2013. To further 
this development, ENCS is allotting over $4 million in 
funds to its research centres and networks, graduate stu- 
dent research, Canada Foundation for Innovation (CFI) 
facilities, and other research support. | 

ENCS is also initiating three new PhD programs in 
Industrial Engineering, Software Engineering, and Infor- 
mation Systems Engineering, and a new co-op program 
for the master’s coursework option, aimed at giving 
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international students hands-on experience while up- 
grading their theoretical skills. An innovative nanotech/ 
nanoscience master’s program is also under development 
in collaboration with the Faculty of Arts and Science. 
The field is highly interdisciplinary, covering quantum 
physics and electrical engineering with applications in 
medicine, security, chemistry, biology, astronomy, food 
quality control and polymer processing. . 

ENCS is hoping to get funding from NSERC for two 
new industrial research chairs. One is in composites 
manufacturing, incorporating a CFI lab to create a “fac- 
tory of the future” with major support from an aerospace 
consortium. The other chair is in the development of new 
telecommunications software for the next generation of 
cellphones, with Ericsson as the industrial partner. 

The Faculty is gearing up for its next accreditation pro- 
cess (every six years) in the fall of 2011. One of the major 
challenges is regularly updating lab and computer equip- 
ment. To this end, it has invested $1 million in 2010 to 
renew aging laboratories and another $500,000 for new 
undergraduate lab computers. 

ENCS continues to garner strong support from its 
industrial partners. Mechtronix helped support the 
transformation of the space used to develop final year 
capstone projects by Concordia’s chapter of the Society 
for Automotive Engineers into a gleaming centre for 
automotive innovation. Donations by Cisco and Bell 
Canada helped, respectively, to fund a comprehensive 
network security system and research on cyber forensics. 
GFI Advanced Technology Group provided a major soft- 
ware donation to the Concordia Institute for Information 
Systems Engineering, and Montreal-based company Me- 
canica Solutions donated its 360 Enterprise software in 
support of undergraduate capstone projects. 

“We have a clear vision of where ENCS wants to be in 
the next five years,” concluded Drew. “We want to be rec- 
ognized globally for excellence in innovative, applied and 
socially relevant research and provide our undergradu- 
ate and graduate students with superior professional 
skills and career opportunities.” 
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CONTINUED FROM P. 1 

“Let’s say the anonymous email contains typos or gram- 
matical mistakes, or is written entirely in lowercase 
letters,” says Fung. “We use those special characteristics 
to create a write-print. Using this method, we can even 
determine with a high degree of accuracy who wrote a 
given email, and infer the gender, nationality and educa- 
tion level of the author.” 

To test the accuracy of their technique, Fung and his 
colleagues examined the Enron Email Dataset, a collec- 
tion which contains over 200,000 real-life emails from 
158 employees of the Enron Corporation. Using a sample 
of 10 emails written by each of 10 subjects (100 emails in 
all), they were able to identify authorship with an accu- 
racy of 80% to 90%. 

“Our technique was designed to provide credible 
evidence that can be presented in a court of law,” says 
Fung. “For evidence to be admissible, investigators need 
to explain how they have reached their conclusions. Our 
method allows them to do this.” 

The new authorship identification technique was 
developed in collaboration with Mourad Debbabi, a 
Concordia expert in cyber forensics, and PhD student 
Farkhund Iqbal. “Our different backgrounds allowed us 
to apply data mining techniques to real-life problems in 
cyber forensics,” says Fung. “This is an excellent illustra- 
tion of how effective interdisciplinary research can be.” 
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Russ COOPER 


During February and early March, public consultations 
on Concordia’s new academic plan were held across the 
university to gather input on the document that will 
guide Concordia’s academic mission for the next three 
years. 

In addition to three Open to Question sessions, dis- 
cussions were held at Faculty Council meetings, with the 
libraries and in the School of Extended Learning. 

The process, led by Provost David Graham, hinges 
on the input of Concordia community members on the 
draft document, released February 2. 

So far, reaction has been generally positive. 

A recurring topic in many consultations was funding 
for the six objectives set out in the plan. To address the 
concern, the Provost released a planning grid (available 
on the Provost’s website) with proposed budgets, respon- 
sibilities and targets for each objective and action. 

He also states that Chief Financial Officer Patrick 
Kelley has allocated $11.5 million over three years to im- 
plement the initiatives flowing from the plan. 

Another point raised during the consultation process 
was the concern that the plan’s mention of resourcing 
Concordia’s signature areas, the fields of research or 
study in which we excel, could potentially leave other 
programs and areas behind. 

The result, Graham iterated, would be the opposite. 
Using the adage that “a rising tide lifts all boats,” the 
Provost explained that building on signature areas aims 
to strengthen Concordia’s status, reputation and power to 
attract top faculty and students. In turn, this will provide 
additional support for programs across the university. 
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Provost David Graham at the first Open to Question session addressing the academic plan, February 10. | conconoia univensi™ 


CONTINUING THE DISCUSSION 

While the consultations often served as forums for face- 
to-face dialogue, the Provost’s website offers an online 
discussion board to continue the conversation. 

The website is also the perfect place to propose ideas for 
the plan’s Objective X, the as-yet undetermined “vision- 
ary and potentially transformative” goal as determined 
through dialogue. 

“It’s intended to signal an openness,’ says Academic 
Policy and Planning Analyst Jason Ens, who is moderat- 
ing the online discussion. “People may have great ideas 
that haven't floated to the top.” 

The new plan will likely go to Senate for initial discus- 
sion in March, with a refined version returning the next 
month to be endorsed. After Senate approval, the plan 
will be brought to the Board of Governors, ideally in May 
or June. 

To view all documents, read notes of discussions from 
all consultations, and contribute to the discussion, visit 
provost.concordia.ca. (Look for the Academic Planning 
Process box in the bottom right). 
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ACADEMIC PLAN’S 
SIX OBJECTIVES 


1. Expand our research strength; 

2. Promote program quality and 
innovation; 

3. Build support for student success; 


4. Increase experiential learning 
and community engagement; 


5. Improve academic leadership 
and administrative support; 


6. X ... an as-yet undetermined 
“visionary and potentially 
transformative” objective. 
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PEACE PRIZE WINNER WILL SPEAK 


John Molson Sustainable Business Group partners with other universities for Business Beyond Tomorrow 


FRANCOISE MAKANDA 


A peace prize winner and several other sustainability ex- 
perts are expected to speak next month at Business Beyond 
Tomorrow, an event open to students and professionals. 

“We want to promote sustainability to students and 
businesses,” says Srikanth Sekar, Graduate President of 
the John Molson Sustainable Business Group. “We hope 
to achieve this by bringing in some speakers from differ- 
ent sectors.” 

Last year’s Sydney Peace Prize Winner Vandana Shiva 
is expected to speak at the conference alongside author 
Bob Willard; president of Capital Institute, John Fuller- 
ton; and senior vice-president and general manager of 
InterfaceFLOR, Claude Ouimet. 

“People think that sustainability is just green,” Sekar 
says, “For this event, we want to concentrate on different 
subjects such as the social, economical and environmen- 
tal aspects of business while discussing sustainability.” 

This is the first time three of Montreal’s business 


schools — the HEC, McGill and Concordia — will act as 
co-hosts for the annual conference on sustainability. 
Each school was planning its own conference next month 
on the same issue. After much discussion, organizers de- 
cided to hold a bigger joint conference in the hopes of 
reaching wider audiences. 
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The conference starts Friday, March 11 at Concordia’s 
BMO Amphitheatre in the John Molson Building, with 
the HEC hosting related case competitions on Saturday. 
For each day of the conference, students and profession- 
als will be given time for networking. 


TEAMS ARE 
REGISTERED FOR THE 
CASE COMPETITION. 


The first day of the conference will tackle several 
topics, such as renewable energy, green marketing and 
building, sustainable consulting, innovation and entre- 
preneurship within eight different panels. 

Sustainability is an issue that will greatly serve busi- 
nesses in the future, Sekar says. The green movement is 
picking up speed and businesses are taking notice. After 
sending many invitations to over 50 companies in the 
Montreal area, Sekar expects a good turnout. 

Sekar says companies are increasingly interested in sus- 
tainability. He also hopes that professionals and students 
will finally sit down and talk about what sustainability 
truly means beyond the jargon. The conference itself can 
even be a step to long-lasting measures, he says. 

In accordance with the event’s theme, everything will 
be environmentally friendly. The food will be local and 
organic, and all attendees will be given reusable stainless 
steel water bottles. 

Places are limited with only 400 tickets available. Reg- 
istration is $25 for students and $50 for professionals. 
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KAREN HERLANODO 


One iconic image of the Cold War era might be freshly 
scrubbed schoolchildren ducking under their desks for an 
atomic bomb drill. 

The juxtaposition of obedient faith in nationhood and 
acknowledgement of potential annihilation typifies the 
complexity and contradictions of the Cold War era. Similar 
contradictions captured through the lens of Warren Lang- 
ford are scrutinized in the just-published book A Cold War 
Tourist and His Camera. The civil servant travelled through 
North America, Africa and Europe as part of the National 
Defence College’s Cold War training in the early 1960s. 

While away, he snapped 200 pictures — an incongruous 
mixture of tourist views and military installations — intend- 
ed as illustrations of his travels for his wife and four children 
back in Canada. They have been re-examined by two of 
those children: Martha Langford, who holds the Concordia 
University Research Chair in Art History, and John Lang- 
ford, a political science professor in the School of Public 
Administration at the University of Victoria. The pair has 
mined the photos as an almost accidental, extremely per- 
sonal window into the politics of the time. Their volume has 
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Vincent and Olga Diniacopoulos scoured the globe amassing an 
impressive collection of Mediterranean and Egyptian antiquities. 
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just been published by 
McGill-Queen’s Uni- 
versity Press and will 
be launched as part of 
Concordia’s Speaking 
of Photography lecture series on March 15. 

“I remember those slide shows. I found them fascinating,” 
recalls Langford, acknowledging that her older brothers, 
already sensing a countercultural pull, were less enthusias- 
tic. She adds that although her father was not “bombastic, 
he was a civil servant, a government man, who swallowed 
whole the Cold War messages.” 

Martha Langford has previously analyzed private photo 
albums as vernacular in her book Suspended Conversations: 
The Afterlife of Memory in Photographic Albums. Taking up 
ideas drawn from storytelling and other more ephemeral 
forms of visual culture, Langford analyzed intersections of 
image, history and memory in that volume, arguing for the 
broader significance of such personal mementos. It was her 
brothers who urged her to apply the “findings of Suspend- 
ed Conversations and write something more personal that 
would provoke people to look at their own pictures.” 

When the Langfords’ mother passed away and Martha 
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Vincent and Olga Diniacopoulos struggled for most of 
their lives to find worthy homes for their unsurpassed col- 
lection of Mediterranean and Egyptian antiquities. Today, 
their fascinating finds live in museums and private collec- 
tions the world over. 

On March 16, Concordia launches a second book on the 
couple’s work, Life and Death in Ancient Egypt: The Dini- 
acopoulos Collection, 12 academic essays in English and 
French by scholars from six countries, examining specific 
artifacts in the context of current scholarship. 


LIFE IMITATES ART 
Clarence Epstein, the author of an essay in the first book on 
the couple (The Diniacopoulos Collection in Québec), rightly 
said their story could be the basis for a film. 

Vinkentios Diniacopoulos (1886-1967), born in Con- 
stantinople, began his career at the age of 14, collecting 










became the caretaker of the slides that her father had pre- 
sented with fanfare during her childhood, the project 
became much more concrete. “As I began to sift through 
the photographs, I realized I would need a lot of recourse to 
John.” He readily agreed to participate in the project. 

The duo’s combined expertise adds richness to the analy- 
sis. “Often, when researchers use other approaches, they run 
with the affinities, not the most demanding, or up-to-date 
aspects of the other discipline.” However, the volume rep- 
resents a concerted effort to contextualize the era, and the 
trip itself. The pair relied on information about the train- 
ing program their father had participated in, along with 
material about Canada’s role in the Cold War. Although the 
photographs were not carefully labelled, they illustrated 
the tour, which ran over the winter and spring of 1963. 

Ultimately, it was not the siblings’ differing perspectives 
that led to conflicting interpretations, but their differing ap- 
proaches. “John insisted it was about the pictures, but I was 


artifacts in the Turkish countryside. By 1922 he was carving 
out his career in excavations in Asia Minor and the Middle 
East. His future wife, Héléne Olga Nicolas (1906-2000) was 
born in Cairo to an engineer father who worked on the 
Suez Canal. She moved to Paris at the age of 17, where she 
married Vincent. Olga went on to study archaeology at the 
Ecole du Louvre and the Sorbonne. Prestigious institutions 
like the British Museum and the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art hired the couple to scour Egypt and Asia Minor for rare 
finds. 

But the passionate couple also collected many works for 
themselves — so many in fact that when they sailed from 
France to Canada in 1951, they took 22 crates with them, 
and that was not all of their collection. Three years later 
they opened one of the most unusual shops in Montreal, 
Ars Classica on Sherbrooke Street, offering a combo of an- 
tiquities alongside European and Canadian paintings. 

Their son Denis would eventually make Olga and Vin- 
cent extended members of the Concordia family by joining 
the faculty in the Department of Communication Studies. 
“He was a passionate teacher who willingly spent time with 
his devoted students well after office hours,” writes Presi- 
dent Fred Lowy in the book’s foreword. 


EXTENDED FAMILY 

The university has established major endowments in 
the departments of Classics, Communication Stud- 
ies, Mathematics, and Psychology in honour of the 
Diniacopoulos family. The Vincent, Olga, and Denis 
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equally interested in what wasn't 
in the pictures,” says Langford. 

While intrigued by the pho- 
tographs themselves, Martha 
Langford was interested in what 
wasn’t documented, what was outside of frame or what was 
indicated about social customs by the photos. There were 
rules governing the exchange of images (you take a shot of 
me, I return the gesture), sharing of duplicates, etc. There 
were also limits to what Warren Langford was allowed to 
photograph, and of course, what he was told about the 
places he visited. 

And Warren Langford himself was not really a photog- 
rapher; his daughter describes him as a “snapshooter.’ His 
interest in the practice coincided with this experience and 
did not extend long after. The two authors have published a 
layered, complex analysis of this accidental documentarian, 
one which Langford says they could not have produced if 
he were still alive. 

Although primarily a collection of colourful market- 
places, impressive landmarks and spectacular views, some 
of the images carry unintended meaning. Langford’s 
view of Tahrir Square in Cairo from his Hilton Hotel 





Nicolas-Diniacopoulos Scholarships have been awarded to 
more than 60 students who have demonstrated an interest 
in interdisciplinary studies. 

And as Lowy writes, “There could be no more fitting 
tribute to this family than to have future generations 
of scholars and students benefiting from the exceptional 
cultural and educational legacies that they left behind.” 

“Life and Death in Ancient Egypt: The Diniacopoulos 
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Far left: Warren Langford captured the curiousity of children along a road in Kano, Nigeria in 1963. 
Centre: Tahrir Square as seen by Langford from his Hilton Hotel room in 1963. 
Below: Kilindini Harbour, Port of Mombasa, Kenya. [ ALi PHOTOS WARREN LANGFORD 





window taken in the spring of 1963 is echoed in the current 
images of that square taken from similar vantage points. 
“It made the book feel really timely. The Globe and Mail 


. recently said that the end of the Cold War is playing out in 


Tahrir Square,’ adds Langford. 

Both authors will be on hand for the lecture and book 
launch at 6:30 p.m. on March 15 in the York Amphitheatre, 
Room EV-1.615, Engineering, Computer Science and Vi- 
sual Arts Integrated Complex (1515 St. Catherine St. W.). 





Collection” lecture and book launch takes place Wednes- 
day, March 16, in the Maxwell-Cummings Auditorium at 
the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts (Michal and Renata 
Hornstein Pavilion, 1379 Sherbrooke St. W.). A reception 
will follow. 

RSVP to rghane@alcor.concordta.ca or 514-848-2424, ext. 
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MYTH 
OF THE 
EGYPTIAN 


GIRLY MAN 


New book by history professor 
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An unexpected side effect of the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt might have led to its undoing. In 
Working Out Egypt: Effendi Masculinity and Sub- 
ject Formation in Colonial Modernity, 1870-1940 
(Duke University Press), Wilson Chacko Jacob re- 
veals how Britain presented Egyptian men as weak, 
subservient and emasculated. 

“The British seemed to fix the entire non- 
European world in a past beyond which the inhab- 
itants showed no desire or will to advance,” writes 
Jacob, who is graduate program director of Con- 
cordia University’s Department of History. “This 
depiction of Egypt underwrote and _ facilitated 
paternalistic colonial politics.” Ultimately a back- 
lash, Jacob writes, led to “a political movement that 
overcame British domination and liberated Egypt.” 


A SKEWED VIEW 

During British colonial rule, from 1882 to 1936, 
Egyptians were inundated by caricatures of them- 
selves with Britain as “active and virile” and Egypt 
as “degenerate and feminine.” This view saw Egyp- 
tians as “content in their backwardness, as if the 
East were famous only for belly dancing,” writes 
Jacob. 

The British extolled themselves as manly, globe- 
trotting superiors. Although these depictions were 
created largely to help the colonizers feel better 
about themselves, they had the unexpected effect 
of forcing Egyptians to reconsider what it meant 
to be a man. 


EGYPT LOOKS INWARD 

In reaction to the British strongman image, many 
Egyptians had a renewed interest in physical health. 
“The care of self would be integral to the process of 
forming a new national subject,” says Jacob, “but in 
turn it would also constitute new, universal knowl- 
edge about the body, gender and sex.” 

Suddenly Egyptians were obsessed with manly 
games like wrestling and bodybuilding. Pictures 
of muscular, semi-naked hulks filled magazines, 
and — with the rise of feminism — so did images 
of women dominating men, accompanied by frank 
discussions about intercourse. 

While this constituted a seismic shift in Egyptian 
relations, it also had a powerful twist: It gave birth 
to the formation of an “anti-colonial nationalism 
that was simultaneously a political, ethical and aes- 
thetic movement,” writes Jacob. 

Egypt effectively reversed the British caricatured 
view of themselves as girly men. By creating and 
worshipping their own strongmen, Egyptians re- 
tired the tough-as-nails globe-trotting British 
soldier image from their collective psyche, kicking 
him out with a big cartoon boot. 


FOR A PERSPECTIVE ON HOW THESE CULTURAL ELE- 
MENTS IMPACT ON CURRENT EVENTS IN EGYPT, READ 
NOW THIS WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, CONCORDIA.CA/NOW. 
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NTERNATIONAL 


The International Festival of Films on Art, better known 
as FIFA, runs from March 17 to 27. The festival boasts 227 
films from 22 countries and holds screenings in nine venues 
across Montreal, including the J.A. DeSéve Cinema at Con- 
cordia (1400 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W.). 

Over 11 days, an array of films will be screened on top- 
ics ranging from biographies and portraits of artists to 
in-depth features, tributes, investigations and creative films. 

Tickets are available at the Place des Arts box office, on- 
line at www.artfifa.com, or by telephone at 514-842-2112. 
Tickets can also be purchased at the nine venues one hour 
before the screening. Multiple pricing schemes are avail- 
able, from single tickets to books of eight, senior and youth 
prices, a Media Arts Passport, an Ambassador Passport and 
VIP tickets. | 

Beginning March 9, a FIFA booth will be located in the 
lower level of the Engineering, Computer Science and Vi- 
sual Arts Integrated Complex (EV Building) facing Le Gym. 
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CELEBRATE SUSTAINABLE 





Concordians are invited to celebrate fellow Concordians 
who will be recognized as Sustainability Champions at 
a gala on March 9. Sustainability Champions are those 
who set an outstanding example of sustainable practices, 
catalyzing change within the university. 

Nominations were solicited from across the university, 
and any student, staff person or faculty member who has 
made an effort to promote sustainable practices in the of- 
fice, in the classroom or in his or her own life is eligible to 
be acknowledged as a champion. 

Last year’s inaugural event saw five staff members, four 
faculty members, two students and an on-campus busi- 
ness honoured as Sustainability Champions. 

Refreshments will be served at the gala. For more 
information on the event and on sustainability at the uni- 
versity, contact the Sustainable Ambassadors’ Program at 
514-848-2424, ext. 5177, or by email at sustain@alcor.con- 
cordia.ca. 
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STILL TIME TO DISCOVER 


Act Matters 


Art Matters is a student-run art festival that has become an 
institution. Created a decade ago, the festival has enjoyed 
enormous success in celebrating emerging artists from the 
Faculty of Fine Arts and other Faculties at Concordia. A ret- 
rospective publication of the festival’s first 10 years has been 
produced this year to document that success. 

The festival encourages the creation and exhibition of 
multidisciplinary works through the use of local galleries 
and artist-run centres. This environment provides Concor- 
dia’s student artists with a distinct professional opportunity 
to experience the real art world. 

While the festival began March }, there is still a plethora 
of exhibits and performances until March 19. 

Frequencies is a show composed of live music performance 
and various forms of light and video projection held March 
9 at La Sala Rossa (4848 St. Laurent Bivd.) at 8:30 p.m. 
Glasshouses is a cross-Faculty performative exhibition that 
features a runway show and wearable art, held March 18 at 7 
p.m. at The Dep[art]ment Room 101 48 Notre-Dame St. W.) 

View details on these shows and many more at artmat- 
tersfestival.com. 





THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 





Sanjay Sharma, Dean of the John Molson School of Business (JMSB), will take up a new posi- 
tion as Dean of the School of Business Administration at the University of Vermont (UVM) 
in July 2011. Pramodita Sharma, a professor in the Department of Management at JMSB and 
Dean Sharma’s wife, will join him at UVM in Burlington, where she will hold the Sanders 
Professorship as of September 1. 

“Dr, Sharma has been a dynamic force for distinction at Concordia, and it is no surprise that 
his expertise, strategic focus and contributions to our university would be appreciated beyond 
our community,” said President Fred Lowy. “We are grateful for his leadership at JMSB, which 
produced tangible results that will benefit the Faculty and Concordia for years to come.” 

Sharma’s guidance of JMSB has been rewarding for its students, faculty, staff and alumni, 
and has garnered worldwide recognition for the Faculty. 

For more please go to concordia.ca/now. 
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HAVE BATTERY, 
CAN TRAVEL 


Electric vehicles have the run of 
Concordia’s Loyola Campus 


RENEE GIBLIN 


A couple of years ago, Gerry Barrette, the property and 
management operator on the Loyola Campus, became 
intrigued by an odd looking, vaguely egg-shaped vehicle 
parked outside of a car dealership in Carignan on his 
way home from work. Little did he realize his fascination 
would lead him to purchase two GEM cars (Global Elec- 
tric Motorcars) for Concordia. 

“What better way to be green,” Barrette said, “than to 
buy a GEM car instead of another gas-sucking vehicle.” 


30 MILES 


THE AVERAGE DISTANCE A GEM VEHICLE 
CAN TRAVEL ON A SINGLE CHARGE. 
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At the time the university was looking for a replace- 
ment truck. When Barrette heard that the GEM vehicles 
ran on batteries he tried to sell others on the idea. Bar- 
rette’s plan emphasized the fact that the electric cars 
make zero noise, do not use gas, and are inexpensive to 
run compared to a standard truck. 

“The cars cost a dollar a day to run,” Barrette says. Both 
Richard Young, Director of Facilities Operations, and 
Associate Vice-President of Facilities Management Peter 
Bolla were supportive of the proposal. 

GEM units range from two- to six-passenger cars, some 
with a flat bed in the back. According to Patrick Fournier, 
the head of the Quebec GEM distributing dealership, 
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the units are completely electric, putting them one step 
above hybrid cars. 

Fournier says other universities have expressed an 
interest in owning them. Airports, municipal workers, 
police officers and government agencies also see the ad- 
vantages of buying one. 

In the past three years GEM has sold over 40,000 cars 
in North America, saving, according to Fournier, 200 
tonnes of polluting emissions and 57 million litres of gas. 
They can carry about 600 kilograms and reach speeds of 
40 kilometres per hour. They are great for maintaining 
and patrolling grounds, he said. 

The benefits of owning a GEM car pushed Concordia 
to purchase their first unit in 2009. The vehicle was popu- 
lar, and the university bought another one the following 
year. Barrette said the staff adapted easily to the vehicles. 

This year Fournier’s dealership lent two more electric 
cars to Concordia’s athletics facilities. The vehicles come 
in handy, Barrette said, for disinfecting the artificial turf 
and hauling equipment across the field. He notes that if 
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Alexandre Forté takes Facilities 
Management’s electric vehicle 
through its paces at Loyola. 
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the university did not have one of these cars, the work 
would have to be done manually since it is forbidden 
to drive a standard, gas-operated car inside the Stinger 
Dome. 

Barrette and Fournier agreed that there are a few cons 
to owning a GEM car. Speed is not their strength and 
they need to be recharged every night. Fournier men- 
tioned they are still working on getting the cars licensed 
for all Quebec roads. As of now, the units used by Con- 
cordia can travel all around the Loyola Campus and cross 
Sherbrooke Street, but they cannot travel downtown or 
long distances away from the campus. 

The university staff uses the GEM cars every day for 
patrolling the campus or lugging equipment around, but 
their biggest advantage is how they help keep the envi- 
ronment clean, Barrette said. 
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PILOT COURSE EVALUATION UNDERWAY 


New system would help maintain consistent evaluation methods across the university 


KAREN HERLAND 


“We want to shift from rate my professor to rate my learn- 
ing,” says Vice Provost Teaching and Learning Ollivier 
Dyens of the course evaluation system his office is pilot- 
ing based on the recommendation of a working group 
on the assessment of teaching. This pilot project to test 


whether the new instrument is appropriate for use at | 


Concordia is currently entering its second semester. 

Currently, students are asked to complete course evalu- 
ations offering feedback on everything from a professor's 
expertise and course management skills to classroom 
facilities and the level of student-professor contact 
available. 

The stakes are high since data from these evaluations 
has an impact on professors’ careers. 

The working group, led by Dyens with representatives 
from all four Faculties, submitted a report October 2010. 
The report stressed the desire for a better evaluation sys- 
tem that is flexible enough to address different types of 
teaching styles and classroom experience (from lab to 
studio) and that stresses progress on attaining learn- 
ing objectives (for example, the development of critical 
thinking skills or the ability to work in teams). 

After considering a range of options, the working 
group has suggested the Short Form developed by the 
non-profit IDEA Center at Kansas State University, along 


with a series of additional measures to help committees 
and faculty members better assess the complex process 
of teaching. IDEA’s system has been tested for over three 
decades and is currently used by hundreds of educa- 
tional institutions, according to Dyens. The Short Form 
includes 18 questions covering a range of learning objec- 
tives and can incorporate additional questions to reflect 
Faculty or departmental priorities. Professors select the 
learning objectives on which they want to be evaluated. 


Pro 


WE WANT 
TO SHIFT FROM 
RATE MY PROFESSOR 
TO RATE MY LEARNING. 


OLLIVIER DYENS 


Dyens is among the 50 professors (teaching 85 classes 
with more than 5,000 students) participating in the pi- 
lot project. Both professors and students using the IDEA 


evaluation are being surveyed about their experiences. 
Professors who agree to try the course evaluation are 
given the option to exclude the results from their teach- 
ing dossier. 

The working group’s recommendations were based 
on a literature review and analysis of best practices else- 
where which clearly indicated that the assessment of 
teaching should be holistic and based on multiple sourc- 
es of input. 

Dyens understands full well why some faculty mem- 
bers have expressed concerns over an instrument that 
focuses on the progress students think they have made. 
To address these concerns, Dyens has invited Steve Ben- 
ton, Senior Researcher at the IDEA Center, to address the 
Concordia community during the month of March. 

The IDEA system is an online tool. He is highly aware 
of concerns about lower participation rates registered in 
some parts of the university with the switch from in-class 
to online course evaluations. “These are very legitimate 
concerns. We are considering a series of measures to 
address them — among these, a hybrid system where stu- 
dents would complete online forms either on laptops or 
on their smartphones while in class.” 

Results from this pilot project will be presented to Fac- 
ulty Councils. Alternatives to the IDEA form may also be 
considered and tested. 
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MATTHEW Hays 


Concordia fine arts student Karim Haroun says he was 
“completely thrilled and surprised” to learn he has won a 
prestigious literary prize in France. 

Haroun, an international student from Lebanon now 
in his third year of a BFA in film production, will be 
travelling to France to attend the launch of the Prix du 
Jeune Ecrivain’s annual anthology of winning entries 
from writers between the ages of 18 and 26. Haroun’s 
short story was chosen (along with 11 others) from 936 
entries. The winners will be feted at the Salon du livre de 
Paris in late March. 

Haroun says his story was inspired by his experiences 
growing up in conflict-ridden Beirut. At approximately 
3,000 words, the story is titled “Le Conte de la maison 
béte,” which roughly translates to “The Tale of the Idiot 
House.” “The story is about a house in Lebanon during 
the war,” Haroun explains. “The civil war is going on 
and bombs are falling, except on this one particular 
house, which is somehow spared. Two children live in 
the house with their grandmother, but they somehow 
don’t see the war around them.” 


5 DAYS FOR 
THE HOMELESS 


Concordians expect to raise 
thousands of dollars by sleeping 
outside for a fourth year 


Russ COOPER 


A group of determined Concordians will 


spend nearly a week sleeping outdoors on ssc 


the city streets to raise funds for Dans la 
rue, a Montreal organization that helps 
those without homes. 

With the event starting on March 13, 
there’s still time to get involved and make 
a difference. 

5 Days for the Homeless is a campaign 
that has volunteers live “homeless” on 
their campus for five days to raise money 
and awareness for a local charity. This 
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Karim Haroun’s first short story earned him recognition through the Prix du Jeune Ecrivain. 


Haroun says he’s extremely excited by the response 
to the story, especially considering it’s his first piece of 
short fiction. “About a year ago, I was struggling to write 
a script for my student film. A friend of mine showed 
me the ad for this competition and urged me to enter It. 
I felt like there was no way I could write this story in a 
month. He pushed me. I have dedicated the story to him 
as a result.” 

Haroun says the idea for the story hit him while he was 
on a Montreal bus. “I started to see the outline and story. 
Then I mapped out the ideas for the story in my head in 
about a day. Then there’s the hard work of actually being 
disciplined and sitting down and writing it. A story can 
stay with you for two years if you let it. You actually have 
to write it.” 





Te far saidents sitona De Maisonneuve Boulevard sidewalk during last years S 5 Days for the 
Homeless campaign, which raised $38,000 for Dans la rue. | comcornia Unive 


$110,000 


THE AMOUNT CONCORDIA'SS 5 DAYS FOR THE HOMELESS 


CAMPAIGNS HAVE RAISED SINCE 2008 — 


MORE THAN ANY OTHER QUEBEC UNIVERSITY. 
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one of the initiative’s coordinators this 


For Haroun, “there was something very strange about 
experiencing war during childhood. For us, the war was a 
long holiday, as we didn’t have to go to school and could 
just play at home. Through humour, I wanted readers to 
see how absurd war can be. If people understand that, 
then I’ve succeeded, as that’s what I wanted to convey.” 

Launched in 1985, the Prix du Jeune Ecrivain (PJE) was 
started by a group of French literati as a means of helping 
young writers get their start. The PJE publishes the stories 
themselves each year in an anthology, and international 
authors are flown in for the launch and book fair. Since its 
inception, the PJE has grown in stature and prestige, with 
numbers of entries to the competition increasing steadily. 
Past winners include Jean-Baptiste Del Amo. 


To reassure those interested in taking 
the challenge, Potter-Bonar says Security 
will be keeping a close eye, and will also 
provide a secure space to lock up person- 
al valuables. 

If sleeping outside during winter’s final 
throes seems a bit daunting, coordinators 
encourage anyone to stop by during the 
day and help collect money or just spread 
the word. 

“It’s such a moving experience to put 
yourself in the shoes of someone less for- 
tunate than you,” says coordinator Josh 
Redler (BComm ’08), who has been part 
of every 5 Days campaign since they be- 
gan in 2008. 

“To newcomers or people on the fence, 
all I can say is dress warm and be ready 
for any type of weather. And based on the 
past, I also know that if you come out for 
one night, you're going to want to stay 
out the rest of the week.” 

Donations can be made online at 
www. 5days.ca. Contributions can be di- 
rected specifically toward Concordia’s 
effort. 

Also, keep an eye out for 5 Days vol- 
unteers (recognizable by their signature 
orange T-shirts) circulating around 


is the fourth year that participants will 
sleep outside, relying on whatever food 
or resources they are offered by passersby. 

The goal for Concordia this year is 
$35,000. Teaming up with other Mon- 
treal universities Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales (HEC), McGill, and Uni- 
versité du Québec 4 Montréal, the total 
they hope to reach is $50,000. 


This year, participants will be in Place 
Norman-Bethune outside the GM Build- 
ing (1550 De Maisonneuve Blvd. W.) 
from March 13 to 18. 

“We'd love to have 15 people sleep out 
there for the full five days, but anyone 1s 
welcome to sleep outside for a night or 
two,” says Collin Potter-Bonar, a third- 
year political science undergraduate and 


year. 

Among past guests have been Dean of 
Students Elizabeth Morey, 74-year-old 
John Molson School of Business professor 
Mahesh Sharma, local radio personalities 
Aaron Rand and Murray Sherriffs, as well 
as Member of Parliament for Papineau 
Justin Trudeau. 


campus in the days before the campaign 
begins. Offices or departments interested 
in helping the cause can also circulate a 
5 Days for the Homeless donation jar, 
available from the 5 Days website. 

All donations over $20 are eligible for 
a tax receipt. 


